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PREFACE 



DESCBIPTION OF SOUBCES* 

1. The Matanga-lila. This book is intended to serve 
as an introduction to the elephant-lore of the Hindus. 
It consists primarily of a translation of the “Ele- 
phant-Sport” ( Mdtanga-lila , abbreviated ML.; see the 
Bibliography for bibliographical data on this and 
other works here mentioned) of Nilakantha, with 
notes, introduction, and glossary. The ML. is without 
doubt the best available Sanskrit work on elephan- 
tology. It is a brief and succinct treatise in 263 stanzas, 
divided into twelve chapters of uneven length (rang- 
ing from only three stanzas up to fifty-one). Nothing 
is known of the Nilakantha who is mentioned as its 
author, nor is there any evidence as to its date. Accord- 
ing to the editor, Ganapati Sastrl, the three manu- 
scripts he used are about two hundred years old. But 
the work is probably very much older. For aught we 
know it may go back a thousand years, or even to a 
much earlier date. This, however, is purely conjec- 
tural ; all we can say is that there is no positive trace 
of modernity in the work. Ganapati Sastrl says that it 
is very well known in Kerala (Malabar), and on this 
ground guesses that its author may have been a native 
of this region ; naturally, this is no very strong argu- 
ment. 

The author was a competent pandit ; his Sanskrit is 
in the main good. His meters are elaborate and varied, 
including most of the better-known varieties of classi- 

* In this Preface is furnished a technical description of the 
main sources used for this book, intended for Sanskritists. The 
nonspecialist is advised to omit it and read the Introduction in- 
stead. 
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cal chandas; only a few verses are composed in the 
commonplace sloka. In general they are well con- 
structed ; but there are a few faulty verses, such as xi, 
43, where the first pada ends in the middle of the word 
asd-tmya. The style is highly condensed, so much so 
that it is hard to understand at times. Sometimes it is 
almost swfra-like in hinting at, rather than explaining, 
its subject matter. (See, e.g., viii, 16, with my note 73.) 
Not a few verses would have remained obscure, or at 
least doubtful, to me without the aid of parallel pas- 
sages; and there remain a few in which, for lack of 
such parallels, I fear I may not have been entirely suc- 
cessful. It should be added that, as the editor says, his 
manuscripts were “not free from errors.” I have made 
a dozen emendations in the text as edited, all of which 
I consider virtually certain ; and I suspect textual cor- 
ruptions in a number of other places. 

On the technical vocabulary of the ML., that is, the 
words used in it which are drawn from the special 
“lingo” of elephant trainers, see the first section of 
my Introduction. 

2. The Hastyayueveda. The only other Sanskrit work 
on elephants which has been published, so far as I 
know, is the Hasty ay urveda (abbreviated HA.). As the 
name implies, it is primarily a work on the medical 
treatment of elephants, and so quite different in scope 
and purpose from ML. It covers, however, some of the 
same ground. (A brief analysis of its contents is found 
in Zimmer, pp. 136 ff.) The parts of the body, for in- 
stance, are listed, in very much greater detail than in 
ML., vi, 7 ff. ; also the daily and seasonal care, feeding, 
etc., treated in ML., chapter xi. The mythological part 
of ML., i, is likewise contained, at much greater length, 
in HA. In large part, however, HA. is obviously a sec- 
ondary adaptation to elephants of the theories of In- 
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dian (human) medicine. Even the subject of must (cf. 
ML., ix, and my Introduction, sec. 7) is treated only 
perfunctorily (chiefly as depending on the various 
bodily “humors”) in HA., ii, 61. In my notes to the 
Translation I have referred to parallels in HA. so far 
as they have a bearing on the contents of ML . ; such 
parallels are disappointingly few. HA. is a very diffuse 
and bulky work (717 pages) ; its verbosity is in strik- 
ing contrast to the elegant brevity of ML. It is com- 
posed mainly in sloka meter, but with occasional prose 
passages of considerable length. 

3. The Tanjore manuscript. I have had access in 
manuscript copy to one other Sanskrit work on ele- 
phantology, to which 1 refer as T. Unfortunately, the 
original manuscript is unique so far as known, and is 
both incomplete and very corrupt. In spite of this it 
has proved much more useful for my purpose than HA. 
In its complete form it probably covered the whole 
field of elephant-lore more fully than even ML.; the 
fragment we have treats of most of the contents of 
ML., and of some other aspects of the subject. T seems 
to be a relatively late compilation, largely, if not 
wholly, consisting of excerpts from older works. It be- 
gins, for instance, by copying almost verbatim the 
whole of chapter i of HA., Book I (corresponding in 
content to the first part of ML., i). Like HA., T is com- 
posed mainly in sloka, with some prose passages. But 
it also contains many stanzas in the more elaborate 
kavya meters; and among these are found many 
(nearly one hundred) of the verses of ML., scattered 
in many different places. It seems to me quite evident 
that ML. is the older text, and that T copied these 
verses either from it directly, or from some interme- 
diate source. To be sure, T does not mention ML., 
though it gives the names of some of the elephant 
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treatises which it used (see my note 39, on ML., v, 2). 
But this proves nothing, for it does not mention HA. 
either, though it certainly copied at least one large 
section of it. The composite character of T is most 
clearly shown by its repetitiousness. Frequently it 
treats the same subject twice or even several times over. 
Usually these duplications are juxtaposed to each 
other (see, e.g., my note 39, just mentioned). Some- 
times the same subject is treated in extenso, even re- 
peating the same verses (perhaps quoted from different 
older works ? ) , in widely separated parts of T ; for in- 
stance, in the long passage containing ML., xi, 10, 13, 
18-23 (see my notes to these verses). One definite 
proof that ML. is older than T is found, as I think, in 
the quotation in T of ML., iv, 1, a verse which surely 
was originally composed by the author of ML., since it 
refers (with prdkpradesa) to an earlier part (chap, ii) 
of ML. itself. T is not only repetitious but very prolix ; 
like HA., its style suffers by comparison with that of 
ML. 

4. Other Sanskrit sources. From some other San- 
skrit works we get occasional gleanings of information 
on the science of elephants. The following list does 
not, of course, profess to approach completeness. The 
Brhatsarhhitd of Vardhamihira contains (chap, lxvii) 
a sort of miniature gaja-sdstra, which has a bearing es- 
pecially on the first part of ML., vi (see my note 62). 
The Sukramti (see ibid.) has some information of the 
same sort. A late Kavya work, Somadeva’s Yasasti- 
laka, contains (beginning on p. 482 of Vol. I in the 
Kavyamala edition) a long passage which has incor- 
porated, in characteristically high-flown rhetoric, a 
great deal of the technical material of the gaja-sdstra; 
see my notes 17, 18, 20, 73, 83, 84, 89-95 to the Transla- 
tion. Less important for the direct help they give to 
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the interpretation of ML., but far more important as 
showing the great age of the tradition of the science of 
elephants in India, are the references to the subject in 
the Kautiliya Arthasdstra, notably Book II, chapters 
xxxi and xxxii (also chap, ii, and stray references else- 
where, see the Index to Meyer’s translation s.v. Ele- 
fant). The four “castes” of elephants are already 
mentioned there (II, xxxi, last verse). Brief refer- 
ences to the care and feeding of elephants, the catching 
of wild ones, etc., show that these matters were even 
then (not later than about 300 a.d., and perhaps much 
earlier) involved in a highly developed technique, and 
so establish the antiquity of our “science” in India. 
The text of KA. is too brief to make detailed compari- 
sons fruitful ; ef., however, my note 62 to ML., vi, 3. 
The classification of elephants into castes is mentioned 
also in the first book of the Rdmdyana (I, 6, 24) . 

5. Modern works on the elephant. The Bibliog- 
raphy lists only such of these as I have found, after a 
rather careful investigation, to be really useful for my 
purposes. The book of Sanderson, though now anti- 
quated, has never been superseded, and is important 
for the light it throws on the methods and traditions 
of Indian elephant trainers and keepers today. Its in- 
formation on this subject is unfortunately meager and 
unsystematic, but on some points it is practically all 
we have. It is sufficient to show the persistence of the 
traditions of the ancient gaja-sdstra down to the most 
modern times (see secs. 3-5 of my Introduction). It 
would be very desirable that someone acquainted with 
such modern lore, as Sanderson was, should give us a 
more complete account of the subject. 

A more scientific treatment of the elephant is found 
in the book of Evans. It is written primarily from the 
medical standpoint, but contains also much informa- 
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tion of more general interest. I have found it very use- 
ful, not only for the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 
of the elephant, but also as supplementing Sanderson 
on traditional practices and beliefs. 

Of more strictly zoological authorities, the best is 
undoubtedly the comprehensive German work which 
goes under the name of Brehm. It is much more com- 
plete than any corresponding work in English, and 
makes all such English works useless, at least for my 
purposes. 

I have examined a considerable number of other 
books and articles, both scientific and popular, dealing 
with the elephant. A few will be mentioned in my foot- 
notes, as throwing light on special points. But I know 
of no others which have enough importance for the 
subject as a whole to deserve mention here. (This is not 
to deny the existence of valuable monographs on vari- 
ous parts of the elephant ’s anatomy, which are highly 
important for scientific biology, but happen not to con- 
cern us. The Hindus knew nothing of the internal 
anatomy of the elephant, to judge from the works 
known to me.) It is, indeed, surprising that so impor- 
tant and impressive a beast should have been so little 
studied. Hardly anything is really known of some of 
the most striking biological aspects of the subject, such 
as must (see my Introduction, see. 7). I hope that 
some Indian zoologist will be tempted by the subject 
before long, and will give us a really complete and 
scientific account of the greatest and most interesting 
of Indian animals. 

6. Zimmer’s German translation op ML. When I be- 
gan this work, and, indeed, until the first draft of my 
translation was completed, no translation of ML. (or 
of any other Sanskrit work on elephants) existed in 
any language. Before preparing my final draft I came 
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into possession of Dr. Heinrich Zimmer’s German 
translation of ML. 1 have, of course, examined it care- 
fully, but am obliged to say that I have found it of 
very little use for my purpose. Certainly, it does not 
diminish the need for my book, even for scholars or 
others who can read German. And that for two rea- 
sons: 

First, the translation is very imperfect. The text has 
been misinterpreted in many places ; sometimes owing 
to ignorance of parallel passages which make the 
meaning clear, but often where it should have been 
clear without them. It would not be profitable to list 
these errors ; a few particularly serious ones are men- 
tioned in my notes; and, if anyone cared to take the 
trouble, he could find from a comparison of Zimmer’s 
translation with mine the numerous eases in which I 
think Zimmer has gone astray. The consequences are 
sometimes very serious, as in ix, 10 and 11, which refer 
to different kinds of must, and ix, 12-18, which de- 
scribe the seven stages of must. Zimmer failed to get 
any of this, and so ignored a rather important point in 
the technique of the gaja-sdstra. 

Second, his approach to the subject is distinctly dif- 
ferent from mine, so that the two books (aside from 
the translation proper) will not be found to duplicate 
each other. He includes some useful things not found 
in my book; among them I would mention the sum- 
mary of the contents of HA. in the Nachspiel (“Ap- 
pendix”), and the collection of European traditions 
and fancies relating to the elephant, beginning with 
classical times, in the V or spiel (Dr. Zimmer, by the 
way, seems to have imbibed the Hindu love for play- 
fully fanciful terminology). I must add that this same 
V or spiel contains some statements on Zimmer’s own 
authority which seem to me hardly less fantastic than 
the medieval traditions. To me, at any rate, it is more 
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than doubtful whether the Hindus ever thought of 
elephants in any definite, regular, or standard way as 
“clouds” (p. 21 and passim). The fact that a state ele- 
phant in HA., iv, 22, happens to be called Megha, 
‘ ‘ Cloud, ’ ’ seems to be the strongest evidence adduced 
for this theory; it hardly proves all that Zimmer 
claims for it. I do not believe that the practitioners of 
the gaja-sastra, or Indians generally, ever thought of 
elephants primarily, if at all, as magical bringers of 
rain. The myths of ML., i, do not, by the way, support 
Zimmer (i, 11, says that the elephants were once 
winged and could fly where they liked, but surely this 
does not mean that they are identified with the famous 
mythical winged mountains; moreover, in that myth 
the clouds were the wings, not the possessors of the 
wings). That the elephants were commonly thought of 
as supernatural (“ keine irdischen Geschopfe,” p. 14) 
surely does not follow from the myth of the miraculous 
origin of elephants, which Zimmer takes much too 
seriously. One might as well say that men are “keine 
irdischen Geschopfe” in the Hindu view because they 
are fabled to be descended from Father Manu, who 
was a child of the Sun (Vivasvant) ! The attitude of 
the gaja-sastra toward elephants was, it seems to me, 
an eminently practical and prosaic one, not at all re- 
sembling the flights of imagination to which Dr. Zim- 
mer gives free rein. It was essentially that of western 
jockeys to horses, as I shall set forth in my Introduc- 
tion. The myths of ML., i, may or may not be part of 
that jockey-like lore; it is quite conceivable that they 
were added by the pandits who dressed up the subject 
as a formal sdstra. But even the pandits were not so 
fantastic as Dr. Zimmer represents them. 

7. Personal assistance. For advice and help on the 
scientific side of the subject I am indebted to Professor 
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E. G. Harrison and Dr. G. E. Hutchinson, of the De- 
partment of Biology of Yale University, and to Miss 
M. E. Curtis, a graduate student in that department. 



New Haven, Connecticut, 
January, 1931. 



F. E. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. The place of elephant-lore in Indian literature 

Sanskritists have long known of the existence 
of a technical “elephant-science” ( gaja-sdstra ) 
in ancient India, represented by several San- 
skrit works which have been preserved to mod- 
em times. 1 With their passion for systematic, 
technical treatment of all subjects which inter- 
ested them, it would have been strange if the 
Hindus had failed to pay this tribute to a beast 
which has always played such a prominent part 
in the lives of their rulers. For Indian kings 
made use of elephants from very early times, 
partly for ceremonial display, partly as one of 
the four recognized divisions of the army (the 
others being infantry, cavalry, and chariots). In 
the latter respect they may be said roughly to 
have corresponded to heavy artillery, before the 
days of gunpowder. It is well known that the 
Persians learned from the Indians to use them 
in war, and passed on this knowledge to the Hel- 
lenistic Greeks. 

Like other subjects of importance for royal 
courts, the Hindus treated elephantology as a 
branch of the Arthasdstra, the science of state- 

1 See, e.g., Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, III, 
533 ; Keith, Eistory of Sanskrit Literature, p. 465. Keith by a 
slip gives the author of the Matanga-Uld as Narayana, instead 
of Nilakantha; he also regards it as more modern than the 
Hastydyurveda, for which there is no evidence and which I con- 
sider improbable. 
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craft or government. It goes without saying that 
the care and training of elephants must have 
been chiefly a function of state officials; few 
private individuals can have had the means to 
carry it on. Accordingly, we find, as the Preface 
has indicated, that the oldest Indian treatise on 
statecraft, the Kautiliya Arthasdstra, which is 
variously dated from ca. 300 b.c. to ca. 300 a.d., 
includes (though only in brief compass) the old- 
est data we have on elephantology, chiefly in the 
form of a dissertation on the duties of the Over- 
seer of Elephants, who was one of the recog- 
nized officials of a king. From then on no Hindu 
work on political science ignores the subject of 
elephants. In addition, independent works on 
the subject began to be composed, as also on the 
subject of horses, another branch of the Artha- 
sastra. 2 All the known texts agree in attributing 

2 See the references quoted in note 1. It is a little curious 
that these are the only two animals thus honored. One might 
have expected that the bovine species, in view of its special 
sanctity in India, would have been paid a similar compliment. 
And, indeed, the Kautiliya Arthasastra contains a start toward 
a science of cattle, in Book II, chapter xix, dealing with the 
duties of the Overseer of Cattle, another royal functionary. Its 
brief statements are sufficient to prove that the care and breed- 
ing of cattle were a not unimportant part of the functions of 
the state. But so far as we know, this subject was never devel- 
oped into an independent branch of knowledge, as in the case 
of elephants and horses. At least no works on it alone are known 
to have been composed. The reason doubtless lies in the unim- 
portance of cattle for either war or the pompous display of 
royal courts. Both horses and elephants were valued for these 
reasons rather than for their economic usefulness or religious 
sanctity. The cow was both holy and of great practical value for 
human life; but these considerations were less important than 
“conspicuous waste” to the practitioners of the “science of 
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the founding of scientific elephantology to a 
mythical sage Palakapya, whose supernatural 
origin is told in the bizarre story recorded in 
the Mdtanga-llld, i, 17-18. They likewise agree in 
making him reveal this elephant-lore first to an 
apparently mythical Romapada, King of Afiga, 
whose name is not otherwise known. Indeed, the 
three elephant books known to me are all com- 
posed in the form of dialogues between these 
two personages. 

References to elephants abound, of course, 
throughout all Indian literature. They furnish 
countless similes to the poets. A careful study of 
all such references would undoubtedly show a 
much more widespread knowledge of the techni- 
cal “science of elephants” than has been gen- 
erally supposed. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that some acquaintance with this branch 
of learning was quite general among educated 
men. It follows that without some knowledge 
of it not a few passages in general Indian litera- 
ture can hardly be understood. All Sanskritists 
will remember the familiar verse in the drama 
Sakuntala? in which the general compares the 
king to a “mountain-ranging” elephant. But I 
venture to guess that few have ever thought that 
there was any special significance in the word 
“mountain-ranging” ( giricara ). I confess that 
I, at least, had always taken it simply as a 
vague, decorative epithet, which might have 

statecraft," of which the study of elephants and horses formed 
a part. 

3 Act II, stanza 4. 
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been applied to any elephant at all. Now I real- 
ize that it refers instead to a particular type of 
elephant, the technical description of which in 
the elephant-science was quite well known to 
Kalidasa, who clearly alludes to it . 4 

In contrast with the rather wide spread of 
this technical knowledge in ancient times, it has 
fallen into sad neglect more recently. Not only 
has it been practically ignored by western In- 
dologists; even Indian scholars seem to have 

4 In the Mdtanga-lU& this particular subject is mentioned 
only in passing; see i, 27-29, and my footnote 20 to i, 30. 1 have 
little doubt that Kalidasa wrote krurapurvam rather than kri Ira- 
karma, in a, and klcHa- (not sveda-) and abhinnam in b. These 
are the readings of the Devanagari reeension, and of some Ben- 
gali MSS, including the oldest (see Pischel ad loc.) ; I imagine 
that Pischel would not have rejected them in his edition if he 
had known the gaja-Sastra descriptions of the giricara. His 
body as a whole, or various parts of it, aTe called kathina and 
ri Iksa; he is sahisnu, kleSaksama, and usnapracdrdbhyucita (cf. 
b in Sak.), while his opposite, the “river-ranger,” is ksut- 
trteramanam asaba (all these expressions quoted from T’s de- 
scriptions). Furthermore, the “mountain-ranger” is sturdy, 
brave, and warlike, and in general the highest type of elephant. 
Clearly it is he, and not any elephant at all, to whom the king is 
compared. 

Another instance of the need of greater knowledge of this 
field for understanding general Indian literature is found in the 
Vikrama-carita JB, II, 2. Here the words gambhiravedino and 
bhadrajatikd(h) mean, as applied to elephants, “of deep sensi- 
tivity” (i.e., not very sensitive to the goad), and “of the state 
( bhadra ) caste”; see the appropriate words in my Glossary. 
My translation in SOS, 28, p. 12, is to be corrected accordingly. 

One more instance, this time from Prakrit. In Jacobi’s Aus- 
gewdhlte Erzahlungen in Maharastri, p. 5, lines 23 f., occur the 
terms bhaddakarini (Skt. bhadra-karim) and samkinnagao (Skt. 
samkirna-gaja) . What they mean is explained in my Glossary. 
Even so very great an Indologist as Jacobi — and it would be 
hard to name a greater — could not understand these terms, 
which are very commonplace in the ‘ ‘ science of elephants. ’ ’ 




